

Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 

And Stimichon has often made me long, 

To hear, like him, fo foft, f 0 fvveet a fong. Dry dens Bn ft. 

To tryoid. adj. [f 3 oigvoiid'r, c.J Having the form of a bunch of 
grapes. 

f ne outfide is thick fet with botryoid efHorefcencies, or fmall 
knobs, yellow, bluifli, and purple ; all of a fhining metallick 

^ ue * r . IV oodward of Fojfils. 

Bo'i s. n.f [ without a ftngular..] A fpecies of fmall worms in the 
entrails of horfes ; anfwering, perhaps, to. the afcarides in hu- 
man bodies. 7 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the hots : this houfe is turned up- 
fide down fmce Robin the oftler died. Shnkefp. Henry IV p i. 
BOTTLE, n. f. [bouteille, Fr.] 

1. A fmall veflel of glafs, or other matter, with a narrow mouth, 
to put liquour in. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle , 

Is far beyond a prince s delicates. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iij. 
Many have a manner, after other men’s fpeech, to fhake 
their heads. A great officer would fay, it was as men fhake a 
bottle , to fee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 
i hen if thy ale in glafs thou wouldft confine, 

Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. King’s Molly of Mount. 
He threw into the enemy’s {hips earthen bottles filled with 
ferpents, which put the crew in diforder, and made them fly. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a bottle 5 a quart. 

Sir, you mail flay, and take t’other bottle. Spelt. N° 462. 

3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 

Methinks I have a great defire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
fvveet hay, hath no fellow. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

But I fhould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne. 

To Bo' ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in bottles. 
You may have it a moft excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 
bottle. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

When a hogfhead of wine is to be bottled off, wafh your 
bottles immediately before you begin ; but be fure not to drain 
them. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Bo ttle is often compounded with other words ; as, bottle-friend , 
a drinking friend ; botile-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion , has been the di- 
vcrfion of his friends. Addifon. Sped. N° 89. 

Bo'ttleflower. n.f [cyanus, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a fquamofe hairy calyx ; the diflc of the flower is al- 
moft plain, but the outer florets, round the borders, are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in ; thefe outer florets are always bar- 
ren ; but the inner florets have a Angle naked feed fucceeding 
each. The fpecies are, 1. The greater broad-leaved blue-bottle , 
commonly called globe-flower. 2. The greater narrow-leaved 
blue bottle , or globc-flozuer. 3. The purpl t jweet fultan. 4. Corn- 
bottle, with a white flower. The firft and fecond forts are a- 
biding plants, which increafe greatly by their creeping roots. 
The fweet fultans will begin to flower, and continue till the froft 
prevents them. The corn-bottles were alfo annuals, which, for 
the diver Aty of their flowers, were propagated in gardens ; but 
of late years they are almoft excluded. Millar. 

Bo'ttlescrew. n.f [from bottle and ferew.] A ferew to pull 
out the cork. 

A £Ood butler always breaks off the point of his bottlefcrew 
in two days, by trying which is hardeft, the point of the ferew, 
cr the neck of the bottle. Swift . 

BOTTOM, n.f [botm, Saxon 3 boclem, Germ.] 

1. The lowed part of anything. 

2. The ground under the water. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 

3. The foundation ; the ground-work. 

On this fuppofition my reafonings proceed, and cannot be 
affedled by objedlions which are far from being built on the 
fame bottom. Atterbury. 

4. A dale ; a valley; a low ground. 

In the purlieus Hands a fheep-cote, 

Weft of this place ; down in the neighbour bottom. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
On both the fhores of that fruitful bottom , which I have be- 
fore mentioned, are ftill to be feen the marks of ancient edifices. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be feen : the inhabitants of 
fuch an earth could have only the profpedt of a little circular 
plane, which would appear to have an acclivity on all Adcs ; fo 
that every man would fancy himfelf the loweft, and that he al- 
ways dwelt and moved in a bottom. Bentley. 

5. The part moft remote from the view ; the deepeft part. 

His propofals and arguments ftiould with freedom be exa- 
mined to the bottom , that, if there be any miftake in them, no 
body may be milled by his reputation. Locke. 

6. Bound; limit. 

But there’s no bottom , none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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As I return, I will fetch off thefe iuftices • I do a , 
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8. The laft refort ; the remoteft caufe ; flrft motion ° IV ' P ' 

He wrote many things which are not publiffied in his nnms 

and was at the bottom of many excellent counfels, in which h’ 
did not appear. A . ne 

9. A (hip; a veffel for navigation. 1 foot. 

A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 

With which, fuch fcathful grapple did he make 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. Shakefp. T. Nidt> 
My ventures are not in one bottom trufted ; 6 ; 1 

Nor to one place. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

W e have memory, not of one {hip that ever returned, and 
but of thirteen perfons only, at feveral times, that ehofe to re 
turn in our bottoms. Bacon’s New AtlartU 

He’s a fooliffi feaman, 

That when his {hip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham’s Scpby 
He puts to fea upon his own bottom ; holds the ftern himfelf- 
and now, ii ever, we may expedt new difeoveries. Non! 
He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he fteers, 

The freights of flitting ghofts in his thin bottom bears. Dryd. 

10. A chance; an adventure; or fecurity. ^ 

He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince were too much 

to venture in one bottom. ‘ Clarendon, b. vim 

W e are embarked with them on the fame bottom , and muft 
be partakers of their happinefs or mifery. Sped. N° 2” ? 
ir. A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of thread, clofe 
woundup. _ _ _ Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The fllkworms finifh their bottoms in about fifteen days. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
EachChriftmas they accounts did clear. 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

12. Bottom of a lane. The lowed end. 

13. Bottom of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 

T o Bo'ttom. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To build upon ; to fix upon as a fupport. 

1 hey may have fomething of obfeurity, as being bettomea 
upon, and fetched from the true nature of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very ftrong foundation in the mind ; it is bottomed 
upon felf-love. Collier on Pride. 

1 he grounds upon which we bottom our reafoning, are but 
a part ; fomething is left out, which ftiould go into the reckon- 

Lccke. 


m2. 


Every adlion is fuppofed to be bottomed upon fome principle. 

Atterbury. 

2. T o wind upon fomething ; to twift thread round fomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him. 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muft provide to bottom it on me. Shakefp. T. G. f Ver. 

To Bo'ttom. v. n. To reft upon as its fupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propofitiort, advanced, 
bottoms ; and obferve the intermediate ideas, by which it is join- 
ed to that foundation upon which it is eredled. Locke. 

Bo'ttomed. adj. [from bottom .] Having a bottom; it is ufu- 
ally compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats, to 
tranfport the land-forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Bo'ttomless. adj. [from bottom .] Without a bottom ; fa- 
thomlefs. 

Wickednefs may well be compared to a hcttomlefs pit, into 
which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from falling, than, being 
fallen, to give one’s felf any ftay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 

Then be my paffions bottomlefs with them. Shakefp. T. Andr. 

Him the Almighty pow’r 

Hurl’d headlong, flaming from th’ etherial Iky, 

To bottomlefs perdition. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. i. /• 47* 

Bottomry, n.f. [in navigation and commerce.] The act of 
borrowing money on a {hip’s bottom ; that is, by engaging the 
veffel for the repayment of it, fo as that, if the fliip mifearry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; but, if it arrives fafe at 
the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with a 
certain premium or intereft agreed on ; and this on pain of for- 
feiting the fhip. Harris. 

BO'UCHET. n.f. [French.] A fort of pear. Diet. 

Boud. n.f. An infeCt which breeds in rnalt; called alio a 
weevil. Did. 

To Bouge. v. n. [bouge, Fr.] Tofwellout. 

Bough, n.f [boj, Saxon ; the gh is mute.] An arm or large 
{hoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always diftin- 
guifhed from it. 

He faw a vine-labourer, that, finding a bough broken, toon: 
a branch of the fame bough , and tied it about the place broken. 

Sidney , b. n. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, , 

And at his feet their laurel boughs did throw. Fairy a. l 
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From the bough 
She gaVe him of that fair enticing 
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Do but note a wild dnd wanton hera. 


fruit, farad. Lojl , Lux. 

Denham. 
Rf common. 


Milton. 
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As the dove’s flight did guide /Eneas, now 
May thine conduit me to the golden bough. 

Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s {hady boughs ; 

They fpeak their paffions in repeated vows. 

See how, bn every bough, the birds exprels, 

In their fweet notes, their happinefs. _ Dryden s Indian Fmp. 

’Twas all her joy the rip’ning fruits to tend, 

And fee the boughs with happy burdens bend. °i c - 

Bought, prefer, of to buy, which fee. 

Bought, n.f [from to bow.] 

1. A twift; a link; a knot. , f 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 

Whofe wreathed boughis whenever he unfolds. 

And thick entangled knots adown does flacki I airy l - 

Immortal verfe. 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked fweetnefs; long drawn out. 

jj. A flexure. - . . ■. , 

The flexure of the joints is not the fame in elephants as in 

ether quadrupeds, but nearer unto thofe of a man; the bougot 
of the fore-legs not direCtly backward, but laterally, anci fome- 
what inward. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ill c. 1. 

BOU ELLON, n.f [French.] Broath; foup; any thing made 
to be flipped : a term ufed in cookery. 

Bo'ulder Walls, [in architeaure.] Walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ftrong mortar; ufed where the fea has a beach 
call up, or where there are plenty of flints. Builder s Did. 

To Boult, v. a. See To Bolt, § 

To BOUNCE, v. n. [a word formed, fays Skinner 0 from the 

found.] 

1. To fall or fly againft any thing with great force, fo as to re- 
bound. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a ftart, 

Againft his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. Dryden. 

Juft as I was putting out my light, another bounces as hard as 
he can knock. Swift’s Bickerftaflfdetedyid. 

2^ To fpring; to make a fudden leap. 

High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
no ftrength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces , and imi- 
tates the paffions of a much nobler liquour. Add. Whig Exam . 
Rous’d by the noife. 

And mufieal clatter. 

They bounce from their neft. 

No longer will tarry. Swift. 

Out bounc’d the maftiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift i 

3. To boaft ; to bully : a fenfe ufed only in familiar fpeech. 

4. To be bold, or ftrong. 

Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your bufkin’d miftrefs, and your warriour love. 

To Thefeus muft be wedded. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dr. 
Bounce, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A ftrong fudden blow. 

The bounce burft ope the door ; the fcornful fair 
Relentlefs look’d, and faw him beat his quiv’ring feet in air. 

Dryden . 

2. A hidden crack or noife. 

What cannoneer begot this lufty blood ? 

Fie fpeaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and bounce ; 

He gives the baftinado with his tongue. * Shakefp. K. John. 

Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame. 

And to each nut I gave a fweetheart’s name; 

I his with the loudeft bounce me fore amaz’d* 

1 hat in a flame of brighteft colour blaz’d. Gay. 

3. A boaft ; a threat ; in low language. 

Bouncer, n.f [from bounce.] Aboafterj a bully; an empty 
threatner. 

BOUND, n.f [from bind.] 

2. i-\ limit ; a boundary ; that by which any thing is terminated. 
Illimitable ocean ! without bound ; 

Without dimenflon ; where length, breadth, and height. 
And time, and place, are loft. Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 1 892. 
Thofe vaft Scythian regions were feparated by the common 
natural bounds, of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marfties. 

T , . „ . Temple , 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’s bounds , 

Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds. Dryden. 

Through all th’ infernal bounds, 

^ hich flaming Phlegethon furrounds, 

Sad Orpheus fought his confort loft. Pope’s St. Cacilia. 

2. A limit by which any excurfion is reftrained. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 

1 am their mother, who {hall bar me from them. Rich. III. 

Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars. 

And knows no bound, but makes his pow’r his {bores. Denh. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine walls, are far 
from putting a ftop to the mind, in its farther progrefs in fpacel 

3. promu hunt!, v. »,] A leap ; a jump 5 a fpring, fj’ 


Or race of youthful and unhandled colt 
Fetching mad bounds , bellowing, and neighing iouu 

0 Shakefp. Merchant of Venue . 

The horfes darted v/ith a hidden bound, , 

And fluno- the reins and chariot to the ground. AddiJ. vvia. 
Dext’rous he ’fcapes the coach with nimble bounds. 


Whilft ev’rv honed tongue ftop thief refounds. . 

4 . A rebound ; the leap of fomething flying back by tire force of 

^Thefe inwafd dlfgufts are but the firft bound of this ball of 

0 Decay of iriety » 

contention. 7 

To Boundi v. a. [from the noun*] 

'i. To limit; to terminate. 

A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on every lide. 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds; . • ^ 

Whofe firy flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden s mn* 

2, To reftrain ; to confine. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, ■ 

And make a fop of all this^folid globe. Shakefp. * r. andLr: 

To BOUND, v. n, [ bondir , Fr.] 

1. To jump ; to fpring ; to move forward by leaps. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter , 

Bounds in my fire’s. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejflda* 

Torrifmond appear’d, 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er. 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden » 

Before his lord the ready fpaniel bounds , 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. Pope. 

When fudden through the woods a bounding flag 
Rufh’d headlong down, and plung’d amidll the river. Rowe. 

Warbling to the vary’d ftrain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. Pope. 

2, To rebound ; to fly back by repercuffion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in ourEnglifh; 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazipg, 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifehief. Shakefp. H. Vs 
To Bound, v. a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for any love, or bound my horfe for her fa- 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, 
never off. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If love, ambitious,' fought a match of birth, 

Whofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch. Rich. III. 
Bound, participle pajfive of bind. 

Nay, faid Pamela, none fhall take that office from rnyfelf, 
being fo much bound as I am for my education. Sidney , b. ii. 

This is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound 
— You fhould in all fenfe be much bound to him 3 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Merch. of Ven» 
The gentleman is learn’d, a moft rare fpeaker, 

To nature none more bound. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The bifliops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, wer o bound 
to keep great numbers of horfemen, which they ufed to brincr 
into the field. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks s 

They fummoned the governour to deliver it to them, or elfe 
they would not leave one ftone upon another. To which the 
governour made no other reply, than that he was not bound to 
repair it ; but, however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Bound, adj. [a word of doubtful etymology.] Deftined; in- 
tending to come to any place. 

His be that care, whom moft it doth concern^ 

Said he; but whither with fuch hafty flight 
Art thou now bound f for well might I difeern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift and light, fairy Q b. ii. 
To be bound for a port one defires extremely, and Fail to it, 
with a fair gale, is very pleafant. Temple. 

Willing we fought your {hores, and hither bound , 

The port fo long defir’d, at length we found. Dryden. 

Boundary, n.f. [from bound.] Limit; bound. 

He fuffers the confluence and clamours of the people to pafs 
all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. K. Charles. 

Senfation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts * 
beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
able to advance. / oc £ 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary purfujts of life ; fo that our reformation muft ap- 
pear, by purfuing them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 
Bo'unden. participle pajfive of bind. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I {hall defirfe more love and knowledge of ytm,— . 

■ — I re ft much bounden to you : fare you well. Shake • 

We alfo moft humbly befought him to adcept of us as his true 
fervants, by as juft a right as ever men on earth were bounden, 

rj, , c , c .. r „ Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

I o be careful for a provision of all neceffaries for ourfelves 
and thsffe who depend op us, is a bounden duty. ' Rogers] 
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